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The engineer-artist and the 
industrial designer 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS of the Council of Industrial Design is 
that the words “design” and “designer” mean different things to 
different people. There has been much talk as to whether in the en- 
gineering industries the engineer, who is the essential designer, 
should call on an industrial designer to advise on shape, colour, 
lettering, etc. It was amusing to hear W. T. Wren, of Allied Iron- 
founders, say at the recent Design Congress that the Aga stove, 
which had been greatly admired, had “never had the hand of a pro- 
fessional designer upon it.” The plain truth is, of course, that it is 
the work of that extremely rare and most valuable bird, the engineer 
who is also a sensitive artist. Dante Giacosa, of Fiat, described him 
in his paper as “the engineer-artist.” It seems clear that it is only the 
fusion of the two functions which will give such admirable results. 

In the December number of DESIGN, Alex B. Cooper contributed 
an interesting article on this subject. He comes down strongly on 
the side of the engineer, but he emphasises the necessity of aesthetic 
training in the engineering curriculum. How otherwise can the en- 
gineer discriminate between shapes which are all technically efficient 
and economical in production, but some good, some commonplace, 
and some bad? He goes on to point out that the engineering curri- 


| culum is already too full, so there seems little hope of adding to it a 


subject which many engineers will feel to be of very little importance. 

All of this is no doubt quite true, but it does not seem to be the end 
of the story for all that. Perhaps the cultivating and developing of a 
critical aesthetic sense is more a matter of “background” than of 
“courses of instruction,” though a judicious mixture of the two is no 
doubt desirable. The background to our lives counts for more than 
most people think. Background in engineering training colleges and 
in the drawing offices of individual firms is, let us admit, usually 
abominably ugly. It is fair to add that it is no more ugly than the 
majority of backgrounds outside. But even so it merely confirms 
the general attitude that such things are not really important. It is 
the natural result of the disastrous split between “technical” and 
“art” education which has led to the setting-up of two distinct schools 
in most towns. One sometimes finds that in one school the shapes, 





























ours, patterns and textures of goods are studied 
th little real knowledge of how they will be made in 
dustry, which in the other is all-important, to the 
‘clusion of any interest in the visual aspect. In 
some towns the schizophrenic ideal has been carried 
to its logical conclusion and the principals of the two 

hools do not speak when they meet in the street! 
There are very notable exceptions, but is it not poss- 
ible to encourage more training colleges, schools and 
firms to consider their design policy in this matter ? 
It is not necessary to spend great sums of money im- 
mediately but it is important to ensure that a begin- 
ning is made towards attaining harmonious interiors. 
Without adding one single subject to the curriculum, 
an immense improvement in the design of engineering 
products might be achieved in time by this method. 
The Council of Industrial Design will very gladly 
discuss the matter further with any firm or organisa- 
tion which is interested. 


Notebook 


COMPANY CHAIRMEN have lately been paying some 
attention to design in their annual statements to 
shareholders. Sir Harold Bowden, of Raleigh Indus- 
tries Ltd, put forward “the high standard of design, 
finish and efficiency [of] the modern bicycle” as a 
reason for the present popularity of cycling in all 
parts of the world. A. F. Oatley, of Cannon Iron 
Foundries Ltd, grouped “research, design and de- 
velopment” together in a reference to Cannon activi- 
ties whose results would be seen during 1952. And 
J. J. Parkes, of Alvis Ltd, said that the opinions of 
home and overseas visitors at last autumn’s Motor 
Show had “confirmed their preference for the Com- 
pany’s policy of maintaining the traditional appear- 
ance so long associated with our product [the Alvis 
car].” 


o 


IN THE 1952 COMPETITIONS of the Textile In- 
stitute, a section for carpet design has been intro- 
duced with the co-operation of Carpet Trades Ltd. 
At the same time, Furnishing magazine has published 





Large firms with a considerable drawing office 
might consider the possibility of introducing an in- 
dustrial designer, not so much to work on individual 
projects as to put his own point of view to the en- 
gineers, a point of view which is usually overlooked. 
Such a man would need to be much more than an in- 
dustrial designer in the narrow sense. He would 
have to be a man of wide interests, tolerant and gre- 
garious. There is no reason to suppose he would be 
any easier to find than the “engineer-artist.” But 
such difficulties should not prevent bold experiments 
in firms where a member of the board believes the job 
is worth doing and is prepared to give time and care 
to keep inter-departmental and human relationships 
on the rails. It would be very interesting to see a pilot 
experiment made by a go-ahead firm on these lines, 
backed up later by a short course of lectures. We feel 
that, taking the long view, it might well prove a 
profitable investment. G.R. 


a report on its latest carpet design competition. In 
this, the judges say that the general criticism made in 
earlier years - of failure to grasp the technical re- 
quirements of Wilton and Axminster weaves —- is no 
longer applicable: but, on the other hand, they con- 
sider that “many young designers have been seeking 
inspiration only among existing carpet designs” and 
need to look at design more widely - a common failing, 
we suspect, among people in the carpet industry. 


WE ACKNOWLEDGE with thanks the Christmas cards 
and calendars which reached us in greater numbers 
than ever before. No doubt this was partly due to 
DESIGN’s having more readers than ever before; but 
partly, also, to the interest aroused by Noel Carring- 
ton’s article on this subject in our December issue. 
Besides drawing comments from the trade press, 
(e.g., British and Colonial Printer, 21 December), this 
article prompted a leader in the Manchester Guardian 
of 20 December. The subject is clearly one to which 
DESIGN must return. A.D. 


Ravenna glass bowls from Orrefors, opposite, form the frontispiece for an issue of DESIGN that gives special 
prominence to news from Scandinavia, with correspondents’ reports from Finland, Sweden and Denmark. 
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Ravenna glass, designed by Sven Palmqvist, was seen in England in the recent “Scandinavia at Table” exhibition. 


















Paul Reilly: 


REPORT FROM 


IT SEEMS TO BE generally agreed in Scandinavia 
that the Finns of all the northern peoples are the 
most artistic, indeed the most interesting and 
original. “Of course the Finns are different,” they 
said in Stockholm as I passed through on the way to 
Helsinki; “they are tough, brave, indefatigable and 
they have genius” — and then as an afterthought “‘but 
watch the bottle; they’ll put you under the table if 
you don’t take care.” 

A North Sea storm and so a missed connection for 
Stockholm had already given me a slight foretaste of 
contemporary Finnish art; I was able to spend an 
hour in the Gothenburg gallery studying an exhibi- 
tion of new Finnish painting. Here indeed was 
something strange and different; the sombre twilit 
canvases showed broad horizons punctuated with 
stiff upright trees or gaunt, elongated portraits painted 
as if by moonlight. There was little colour in the 
show but much strength stemming from a stern 
angularity. I was to notice this later in many guises, 
in their architecture, their furniture, their ceramics 
and even in the expressive manual gestures of Ilmari 
Tapiovaara, their leading furniture architect, who 
marks his approbation of a design or a designer with 
sharp, square movements of his hands accompanied 
by staccato clucking noises. 

I was invited to Finland by the Federation of 
Finnish Industries to talk at a conference of manu- 
facturers and designers on the organisation of indus- 
trial design in Britain. I was also asked by the 
British Council to lecture on the general subject of 
public taste today. Mindful of the reputation of 
Finnish designers, so recently enhanced at the Milan 
Triennale, and admiring from photographs already 
seen sO many pieces by individual Finnish artist- 
craftsmen, I came prepared with polite, modest 
phrases to the effect that all that we in the west have 
done is to give a name, “industrial design,” to what 
these Finns have for long been doing. For my public 
lecture I had developed the theory that avant garde 
taste, the taste, that is, of practising designers, is sub- 
ject to a marked rhythm of change that may be com- 
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pared with the three classical orders of architecture, 
the Doric, the Ionic and the Corinthian, and that the 
western world has recently moved on from a Doric 
phase in which the call was for functional simplicity, 
purity of form and economy of ornament to an Ionic 
phase in which the cail is for more elegance, lightness, 
charm and grace. 

Both these preconceived notions turned out to be 
wide of the mark as far as Finland is concerned. In 


short, there is as yet little understanding there of 


what is meant by industrial design or by design policy 
in industry, and their avant garde designers, whether 
architects or craftsmen, are still in general sternly 
Doric in their approach. The two together point to 
the conclusion that the Finns are perhaps a generation 
behind the rest of us in these matters, which is not 
surprising in view of their history and their latitude 
(we used to say once that it took fifty years for an idea 
to cross the Channel and another fifty to reach from 
London to the North). What is surprising and alto- 
gether exemplary is the Finnish determination to 
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Giraffe-like elongation of shapes and pat- 
terns seems to be currently en vogue 
among Finnish designers. Compare these 
stoneware vases by Kyllikki Salmen- 
haara, of Arabia, with the strange pottery 
figures (right) by Birger Kaipiainen of 
the same firm. The vases were photo- 
graphed at the November 1951 exhibition 
of Finnish industrial art (display designed 


by Tapio Wirkkala); the figures were 
photographed on a roof of the Arabia 
okuus 


Left: The same vertical emphasis is seen 
in the cover of the annual of Finnish in- 
dustrial art, published by Ornamo, the 
Finnish association of industrial artists. 
Designed by Maija Leander. 
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catch up. The remarkable expansion of the coun- 
try’s industrial capacity, accelerated by the repara- 
tions to Russia, will certainly be matched by advances 
in techniques of management and production, in- 
cluding no doubt the study of industrial design. 
The industrial conference which I witnessed was, I 
believe, a first step. 

There are many influences traceable in present-day 
Finnish taste and design. The first impression on 
looking into the shop windows is that Finnish taste is 
about as mixed as our own; one can find the whole 
gamut from bourgeois borax to fashionable idio- 
syncrasy, with a growing market in between for 
Anglo-Scandinavian contemporary common sense. 
The last is well supported by the great Helsinki store, 
Stockmann’s, where the lead is given by Architect 
Werner West and a staff of able furniture and light- 
fitting designers; the Stockmann cabinet works at 
Kerava are now making nothing but sensible con- 
temporary furniture, except for a running contract 


The stoneware vases of Toini Muona, of Arabia, (top left) and 
the hand-woven rug by Lotta Ring (left) repeat the popular 
elongated forms seen in the Helsinki industrial art exhibition in 
November. Behind the Muona vases is a pottery wall plaque 
by Rut Bryk; at top of this page, her latest plaque in a charm- 
ingly naive series on village life centring round the church; 
her rich glazes have something of the colouring of a John Piper 
painting. 
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for a radio manufacturer who still insists on glossy, 
jelly-mould cabinets. But round the corner from 
Stockmann’s store one finds a shop packed with 
scalloped, tasselled lampshades, brass chandeliers and 
heavy brown suites of muddle-age furniture with 
names like Buckingham and Chippendale. And 
further on, one meets the very pure, almost esoteric 
specialty shop called Artek, selling only the most select 
and austere pieces of Aalto furniture, familiar now for 
many years but still full of character and precision, 
though to a South Bank eye no doubt rather rigid and 
dated. 

In the architecture of Helsinki, too, there have been 
and are many influences. The oldest classical quar- 
ter strikes a note almost as Czarist-Russian as their 
ancient broad-gauge rolling-stock; the high-necked 
dome of the cream and white cathedral is certainly 
not western. But the weight and detailing of the 
famous railway station are boldly Teutonic, as are the 
proportions of many of the public buildings built 


Left: Porcelain vases designed and made in Friedl Kjellberg’s 
Arabia studio, reviving an old Chinese technique of cutting 
through the body before glazing. Above: A hand-painted 
table bell; shape by Kaj Franck, decoration by E. Tomula. 


before and since the first world war; and now all 
around the outskirts a vast building programme is 
afoot, this time in the contemporary hygienic Swedish 
manner but with, as always in Finland, the sudden 
touch of original inspiration. In architecture they 
still have Aalto, as fresh and inventive as ever he was 
(his latest building, for the Finnish engineers, is full 
of new ideas and perhaps, to conservative engineering 
tastes, shocking surprises in form and finish). In 
glass they are still mourning the beautiful and 
talented Gunnel Nyman who lived with and loved her 
material as few craftsmen have. In ceramics there is 
a whole constellation of talent working in perfect free- 
dom on the top floor of the vast Arabia plant. In 
furniture the young Tapiovaara is making an inter- 
national reputation almost to equal that of the ex- 
patriate Saarinen in the USA. But above all they 
have in Tapio Wirkkala an outstanding and almost 
universal designer, as creative in print as in display, 
as in glass, as in timber and plywood; and, young as 


Coloured figurines (about 34 in. high) from a popular series made in the applied arts department of Arabia. 
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A corner of the members’ dining room in the new headquarters 
for the Finnish engineers recently completed to Alvar Aalto’s 
designs. Note the standardised Aalto bentwood furniture and 
the use of colour-washed brickwork as an interior wall finish. 
(A pre-war table and post-war chair by the same designer are 
illustrated on DESIGN’S front cover. 


An adjustable chair for quantity production designed by Carl- 
Johan Boman, shown for the first time at the November indus- 
trial art exhibition. The same frame can be used for two 
different heights, the seat in one position becoming the back 
in the other. 








he is, he is already something of a national hero, the 
winner of several awards at the 7riennale and now the 
first recipient of the rich Lunning prize presented by 
the Georg Jensen Corporation of New York to the 
best Scandinavian designer of the year. 

They were right in Sweden to say that these Finns 
are real originals; there is among these artist-crafts- 
men a constant quest for new ideas and new forms, 
whether in individual pieces of pottery, in glass vases 
for a solitary flower (a bunch is an unheard-of luxury 
in Finland), in large or small light fittings or in simple 
and useful furniture for hostels and lecture halls. 
But — and this is where they still have to learn from 
the west-just because these gifted folk are so in- 
dividual and experimental their influence on industry 
generally is as yet negligible. 

The most curious example of this paradox is to be 
found in the Arabia works, where a dozen artist- 
potters are installed in fine studios with high views 
over inland waters and wooded islands and are given 
by their directors as free a hand as any individualist 
could wish; and from these studios of artists like Rut 
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A versatile and successful designer and craftsman in metals is Paavo Tynell. 
the home and export markets. Left, his latest solution for masking fluorescent ceiling tubes. Centre, a polished brass desk light 





His firm, Taito Oy, makes light fittings of all kinds for 


acceptable for home and export. Right, a florid ceiling pendant designed mainly for export to the Americas. 


Bryk, Birger Kaipiainen, Toini Muona, Aune Siimes 
and Friedl Kjellberg, shapes and glazes and patterns 
of the utmost interest and originality are turned out 
in a rich and steady stream. But down below, where 
the bread-and-butter is made, there is no trace of this 
invention and inspiration, only boring and inferior 
repetitions of traditional (in many cases old English) 
successes. There is perhaps nothing very unusual in 
this; the run of the mill for popular consumption is 
much the same the world over, but in Arabia, half- 
way between the top-storey studios and the factory 
floor is the “applied arts” department. Here they 
make pretty souvenir figurines and other minor 
ornaments and here I looked for traces of the in- 
fluence of the prestige potters above. I found them 
in negative impression, as it were. While Rut Bryk 
on the top floor is producing brilliant and subtle wall- 
plaques or Michael Schilkin is sensitively modelling 
his favourite animals, the applied arts department 
attempts second-rate imitations of these real things. 
This form of flattery could be better left to some rival 
company, were there another in the field; but Arabia 
has the field to itself and is presumably in no danger. 

It seemed a topsy-turvy kind of design policy to 
spend generous sums in encouraging original talent 
and then to discredit the result by debased adapta- 
tions. The applied arts department would do better 
to concentrate on the things within its modellers’ and 
paintresses’ reach — its little figurines and the charm- 
ing bells and other shapes designed for the decorators 
by Kaj Franck. 

But where there is no consistent design policy, 
there is always the temptation to take a good model 
and try to copy it. This is the way the Finnish tex- 
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tile mills in Tampere work, and the way the same 
city’s shoe manufacturers get their designs. They 
buy patterns abroad or lift them from sketches in 
English or French magazines. It is the same in the 
Finnish rubber industry; I heard a Finnish designer 
challenge a rubber magnate to deny that he sends his 
travellers abroad to pick up samples from Germany or 
Britain, and there was no denial. And all this in a 
country that for its size is possibly richer in designing 
talent than any other. It made me feel quite at home. 





Under the heading of ‘‘The Wonderworks of Tapio Wirkkala”’ 
a recent issue of the American Interiors devoted six pages to 
Wirkkala’s designs with an enthusiastic commentary by Edgar 
Kaufmann Fr of the Museum of Modern Art. Above is an 
example of Wirkkala’s latest experiments with carved blocks of 
multi-ply laminated wood revealing the unexpected beauty of a 
man-made grain. ‘“‘In these ringed and ringing forms there is 
the premonition of a grammar as new as Foyce’s” says Kauf- 
mann. These delicate, feather-light dishes and shells epito- 
mise the whimsical invention of the individual Finnish artist 
craftsman today. 








‘Come to the Cotton Centre’ 


The Cotton Board Colour Design and Style Centre puts its invitations brilliantly into print 


REGULAR VISITORS to the exhibitions of the Cotton 
Board Colour Design and Style Centre in Manches- 
ter need no further evidence of the Centre’s liveliness. 
Other people, whom time and space keep away, must 
form their impression of the Centre from the charac- 
ter of its printed matter. 

The Centre, fortunately recognising this fact, 

ensures that its printing generally and its invitation 
cards in particular are, like the exhibitions, lively in 
design and full of colour. The furtherance of this 
policy has been the special interest of the present 
Director, Donald H. Tomlinson, since he joined 
the Centre: the illustrations on this page and op- 
posite show the extent to which it has been 
successful. 

The brilliance of the invitation cards is pictorial 

rather than typographical, but the typography of their 
backs (and the inner folds of double-size cards) is a 
good “second feature” in the programme. 

The method of putting the Centre’s design policy 
into effect is to commission a number of designers 
and to give them a fairly free hand. The main limi- 
tations are on size (§4in. x 4%in., or twice that in 













either direction) and on method of reproduction; /.¢, 
letterpress printing from type and line blocks in not 
more than four colours. Line has been chosen in 
preference to halftone for a number of reasons - 
because it is more closely akin to textile printing 
methods, and so to the material of the exhibitions; 
because colours which are difficult to achieve with 
standard four-colour inks can be obtained in this way ; 
and further (Mr Tomlinson explains) because the 


cards can seldom be designed far enough ahead of 


opening dates for halftone colour-blocks to be made 
in time. 

That they have been well received is evident from 
the fact that the Centre receives requests for “‘back 
numbers” from designers and students whose aim is 
to collect complete sets of Cotton Centre invitations. 

All but one of the cards illustrated here have been 
printed by the Cloister Press, at Heaton Mersey, 
Stockport. The exception is the Opera and Ballet 
card, by Jesse Broad and Co Ltd, Manchester: it was 


an exception also in size, in shape, and in the use of 


line blocks for three colours with a halftone for the 
fourth. A. D. 


(Left) The invitation card for an exhibition of domestic textiles, 1951, with draw- 
ings by Susan Einzig. (Below) Roger Nicholson’s card for a textile packaging 
exhibition had an appropriate border, suggesting folding-box construction. 
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DESIGN AND LE CENTRE 
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DESIGNERS : 
I : a student of the Royal College of Art 

2 + anonymous : 

3> 45 § ? Roger Nicholson 

6 : Bernard Nevill 











The use of 


MODELS IN DESIGN 


by J. Beresford-Evans, consultant designer 


Let no man that intendeth to build settle his Fancie upon 
a draught of the worke in paper, without a Modell of the 
whole structure. Sir Henry Wotton (1624) 


A DESIGNER’S JOB is to organise and to select, and 
then to explain his thoughts to other people. This 
he usually does by making preliminary sketches, fol- 
lowed by the working drawings which are necessary 
for the construction of the product. Mechanical or 
architectural drawing-three-dimensional form by 
orthographic projection -is an accepted convention. 
Rectangular dimensions are easily established, but 
experience and imagination are needed to understand 
from a drawing (even a perspective drawing) the mass 
and contours of a solid form. Curved surfaces and 
intersecting planes often produce involved or uncon- 
vincing geometry, correct enough when stating results 
already achieved but cumbersome paper-work in the 
earlier stages of development, when a designer is 
testing ideas. 

A model, on the other hand, can help the designer 
in his preliminary search for a shape; it can show the 
volumes of the dimensions on his drawing, and the 








design as a whole-as a reality-can be seen at once 
by anyone coming to it for the first time. 

The model should keep pace with the design as it 
develops. First comes the slightest three-dimen- 
sional notation, a kind of sketch in the round; then, 
as the design reaches maturity, a model can be made 
of more permanent materials to show details and re- 
finements. Yet whilst it is under discussion the 
model ought to be kept as flexible as possible, for none 
of those concerned wants to be inhibited from sug- 
gesting a desirable change because such a change 
might ruin a fine piece of miniature craftsmanship. 

Anyone calling himself a creative designer can cut 
out a shape in card or balsa wood, stick on to it pieces 
of dowel rod, coloured paper, pins or anything which 
is of approximately the right general shape or charac- 
ter. Preliminary design may require the opinions of a 
number of specialists, and a sketch-model of this kind 
saves time in deciding broad issues. Various in- 
terests can use it as a meeting point, for all the parts 
can be understood at once; whereas the working 
drawings, calculations or statistics that support it will 
require study. This is the stage at which the design 
team will make their most important decisions, and 
they can record their changes on the model, cutting it 


The Rootes Group, in the development of 
their car designs, use scale models built up 


from a thick coating of Plasticine on a 
wooden foundation. 
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ill-size model of the Phantom safety light-switch 
showed that changes in design, desirable foi 
mic manufacture, could be made without harming 
ppearance. The changes were: (1) to mould the 
screw-holes in the front, (2) to simplify assembly 
aking the base slightly larger than the cover, (3) to 
the trigger into position instead of screwing it. 
designed by ¥. R. Chapman in co-operation 
R. ¥. Magna, who made the model. 


strument design, E. R. Watts and Son Ltd have 
i that “‘sketch drawings, however excellent, are not 
good enough . . . the positioning of the controls is 
mportant. Only by actually feeling and trying the 
mus knobs on a wooden model can the designer 
blish the best possible position for each.” Below, a 
hed theodolite is shown alongside the preliminary 
den model made for Watts by Collimator Cases Ltd. 






































Both of these photographs are of models. The first (left) was made in Murphy Radio’s model shop; the second, incorporating a num- 
ber of changes, by R. 7. Magna Models Ltd. Changes include the use of tuning knobs mounted in the conventional manner, not in 
recesses; a ribbed ledge below the speaker; elimination of the dip in the base of the scale surround. (Designer, A. F. Thwaites.) 


Festival pattern rolled glass. The Perspex model seen in the 
upper picture, made by Maxwell Wright, showed that the 
smallest spots did not “read” as clearly as was desirable. It 
was therefore possible to correct the design with a clear know- 
ledge of the final appearance. (Designed by Beresford-Evans 
for Chance Bros Ltd.) 
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about and reshaping it if necessary, with little effort or 
loss of time. 

Once design and development have progressed 
until the product is ready to show to people outside 
the design team, a more careful mock-up is needed - 
though not necessarily a full-size one. Some manu- 
facturers, particularly those making a wide range of 
domestic equipment, keep their own model-making 
staff for work of this kind. Most consultant de- 
signers will include model-making as part of their 
services to clients, because it pays them to save time 
and discussion at the stage where their proposals are 
examined. A third method of obtaining models is to 
use the services of one of the several firms who 
specialise in making models and mock-ups for manu- 
facturing and design organisations. 

When the product is large and very important, the 
model in its ultimate form can be used-the model 
made to the highest degree of perfection, showing 
every detail. Such models usually follow the final 
design and cannot be expected to further it much, 
but they may be very valuable for prestige, display 
and sales. 

Anybody, given patience and a steady hand, can 
make a presentable model. The real art lies in select- 
ing the important features so that unessential detail 
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In exhibition-stand design, a model forms a useful meeting-point for designer, craftsmen and client. Bowaters’ BIF stand was first 
modelled by Beverley Pick Associates, the designers, on a scale of + inch to 1 foot. Only minor changes were made between the 
model (upper picture) and the stand itself, which had a floor area of approximately 2,000 square feet and was intended for further 
use after the exhibition (May 1949). The entire range of Bowater products was shown, as well as displays of the processes, 
including a 27-foot view along the front of the stand, illustrating the production sequence of papermaking operations from tree- 
felling to the roll of newsprint, with semi-relief models. 


ry 
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Vitavox hand microphone, designed by Scott-Ashford Asso- 


ciates (described in DESIGN April 1950, page 21). 


of the plaster model was abandoned in favour of a close mesh, 


avoiding over-emphasis on straight lines. 
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Not, as it might appear, a mobile, but a model of the frame of 
the colonial crop harvester seen on left; made by the designers, 
F. B. Elcom Ltd, as the simplest and best method of conveying 
instructions for welding. So many of the frame-members 
meet at angles other than right angles that it would have been 
extremely difficult to make the designers’ intentions equally 
clear by drawings. 


is eliminated — and in building quickly, for time is the 
chief cost. The pattern shop could be used to turn 
out a good mock-up, but a sketch-model built by 
pattern-making methods would be far too rigid and 
expensive. 

Every model-maker has his own methods, depend- 
ing on skills and experience, such as cutting thin card 
with great dexterity and precision; but more import- 
ant than special skill is the ability to improvise — to 
produce effects by simple means. For instance, a 
product such as an electric iron can be scraped to 
shape from Plasticine. It may not look very impos- 
ing, but if it is basted liberally with thick oil the con- 
tours of the finished shape are clearly shown. Whole 
car bodies have been modelled in the same way, spray 
finished, glazed and fully trimmed. In such cases 
the bright metal parts can be made up from hard- 
wood, coated with graphite and sent to the plating 
shop. One manufacturer even had some special lamp 
lenses cast in boiled sugar by the works canteen. 

The value of the model is that it stirs the imagina- 
tion even of the unimaginative. It helps us to see, as 
if completed, a design which may still require months 
or years of work. Rightly used, it can save, many 
times over, its cost in time and money. 
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For the layman it is not easy to imagine how a shape, seen in an opaque 
material, will look in a transparent material: but to the experienced 
eye of the glassworker, full-size plaster models are a useful stage in 
design development. (Vases designed by Professor Wilhelm Wagen- 
feld and made by Karl Schumacher in the glassworks of the Wuerttem- 
bergischen Metallwarenfabrik.) 
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AIR TRANSPORT: by C. H. Jackson of BOAC 


How three industries use 
models in design development 


As a footnote to Mr Beresford-Evans article, the 
following points are quoted from papers read at the 
1951 Design Congress 


None of the desired results, whether they be the 
general appearance of the cabin or the detail and com- 
fort of the chair, can be produced with assurance 
straight from the design drawings. This applies 
equally to toilet and galley layouts, pilot’s instrument 
panels, control locations and cockpit layouts. In con- 
sequence, the aircraft industry, particularly in cater- 
ing for the civil market, has developed to a high de- 
gree the use of relatively cheap and quickly made full- 
scale mock-ups of wood, paper and cardboard. In 
these the layout, furnishings and functioning of the 
interior and all its features can be examined and modi- 
fied, and finally approved by the purchaser. But the 
low cost and speed of building these mock-ups are 
only relative and in BOAC we are attempting to 
achieve similar results for galleys and toilets by the 
use of 1/10 scale models which show colour, lighting 
and layout. This is possible only because we have 
developed comprehensive schedules of the dimen- 
sions and accessories necessary for every phase of that 
narrow existence represented by an aircraft flight; 
and even so, final approval can be given only after 
inspection of and flight in the first fully furnished air- 
craft. 

GLASS: by A. D. Copier of Leerdam Glassworks 

It is necessary to give management and operatives 
a most exact idea of the design. This can be done 
by making models of plaster, clay or wood, or by 
a perspective plan or pattern. Models made in the 
actual material to be used are, of course, best of all, 
but in many cases it will not be possible to produce 
them. In the glass industry they can be made to some 
extent by using non-automatic methods. The de- 
signer too needs a good model to enable him to judge 
whether his design is a synthesis of beauty and suit- 
ability. I do not think it is necessary to have all opera- 
tions such as model-making done in the design studio. 

Finally, the expenses involved in making a rodel, 
whether to scale or in life size, are always worth while. 
They help to avoid all kinds of disappointments in 
production and they also enable the product to be 
judged by potential buyers. 

CARS: by B. B. Winter of the Rootes Group 

After the styling engineers have produced their series 
of preliminary sketches, from which a selection is 
made, the next step is to construct scale models of the 
chosen schemes by using a thick coating of Plasticine 
over a wooden foundation. At this stage both time 
and money are often saved by photographing the 
finished scale model, superimposing a natural back- 
ground, and projecting this on to a screen to give a 
realistic life-size impression. 

The process is then taken a step further by the con- 
struction of a full-size mock-up painted and finished 
in every detail so that, inside and out, it is indis- 
tinguishable from an actual vehicle. . . . 

The mock-up is steadily developed until the final 
outcome is a replica of what it is desired to achieve. 
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Bedside elm chest with folding 
| desk, designed in 1950 by Olof 
Ottelin, is now a best-seller in 
Stockmann’s furniture department. 

















Design and the retailer 


Helsinki store gives a lead 


THERE IS IN FINLAND only one department store of any importance - 
Stockmann’s of Helsinki. It is more than a store; it is an institution, like 
Nordiska Kompaniet of Stockholm or Harrods of London. Among other 
things it boasts the biggest book department in the world, for the Finns are 
voracious readers. But Stockmann’s is also outstanding for the definite 
policy of design leadership adopted by its directors. It maintains a large staff 
of designers for furniture and light fittings and it controls its own factories at 
Kerava making only what its directors and its chief designer, Arkitekt Werner 
West, consider as safely acceptable by contemporary standards. Built in the 
early part of this century in a heavy German manner, the store is slowly being 
remodelled inside under Mr West’s direction. P.R. 


Left: waiting room at entrance 
to the ceramics museum at the 
Arabia works designed in 1946 
by Werner West, executed by 
Stockmann’s contract depart- 
ment. 


Left, below: a show-bedroom in 
Stockmann’s designed in 1949 
by Werner West. Furniture 
combines natural walnut with 
cane. 
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Pierced and cellulosed aluminium light Two Orno shades with collars decorated, Mrs Fohansson-Pape is experimenting with 
shades designed for Orno (Stockmann’s _ left, by piercing, right, by bent cellulosed new materials and new, coloured finishes. 
metal works) by Lisa FJohansson-Pape. wire. Here she uses glass and wire mesh. 





The same glass shape is here used to make three different fittings. The metal caps and collars are of polished brass. Designed by 
Lisa Fohansson-Pape, made by Orno, sold by Stockmann’s. 


Right, a knock-down ‘bent birch arm- 
chair made by Stockmann’s for export. 
Eight frames stack together for pack- 
ing. Designed by Werner West in 
1947. 


Left, a popular dining room armchair 
currently selling well in Stockmann’s. 
Designed in 1950 by the Stockmann 
Design Group. 
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Left, the King’s compartment wit/ 
grey textile on the walls, sette¢ 
covered with a green-yellow horse- 
shoe patterned material, a lightly 
striped grey fitted carpet and a red 
Rya-rug by Viola Grasten of 
Nordiska Kompaniet. 


On facing page, the King of Sweden 
examines textile patterns for the nex 
train. 


Above, the royal saloon with coved 
walnut ceiling, on the walls a grey- 
blue textile interwoven with gold 
thread, on the settee a blue-green 
cover, on the chairs a warm red, on 
the floor the same grey carpet which 
runs through all compartments. 


Lower photograph shows detail of 


the wash-basin fitment which ts simi- 
lar in both private compartments. 
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Royal patrons of design 


FOLLOWERS of contemporary design in Sweden are 
currently cheering a most influential companion. 
Their new King, Gustaf VI Adolf, has come right 
into the open as a supporter of the modern movement 
in furniture, textiles, pottery and glass, by com- 
missioning a contemporary interior for the Royal 
Train. 

This was no fluke nor was it the result of any be- 
hind-the-scenes manceuvring by interested bodies 
but a personal decision by the King and his Queen, 
both of whom took the closest interest in the exercise, 
discussing the schemes with the designers, debating 
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the chosen textiles and themselves choosing acces- 
sories such as stoneware, rugs and tableware. 

It is a modest interior and a modest exterior too; 
the sides of the coach sport a simple blue livery with a 
single gold band and one small coat of arms. The 
chief impression from the new interior is not one of 
splendour and riches but of quality and quiet com- 
fort; were it not for the touch of austerity (there is a 
minimum of pattern and detail) one might almost call 
the royal suite cosily domestic. The main effect of 
peaceful relaxation comes from the choice of textiles 
by Astrid Sampe of Nordiska Kompaniet, the great 
Stockholm department store which was called in to 
advise on the redecoration (Astrid Sampe is an 
Honorary Member of our Royal Society of Arts 
Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry). The walls 
throughout are covered with textured but barely pat- 
terned fabrics, mounted for sound insulation on felt; 
the colours are, in the main, soft and subdued but 
offset here and there by stronger accents on chairs and 
curtains. 

The movable furniture, designed by Hans Harald 
Molander and Carl Axel Acking, is soberly contem- 
porary; the bed settees, comfortable and unobtrusive 
by day, are converted at night by a new mechanism 
devised by the Swedish State Railways together with 
Nordiska Kompaniet and the Dux furniture factory; 
the plastics and glass ceiling lights are designed by 
Bertil Brisborg, the leather accessories by Jon Palm- 
gren and the water decanters and glasses by Edward 
Hald, Hon. RDI, of Orrefors. The King chose the 
plain white tableware from a new range designed by 
Stig Lindberg of Gustavsberg. P.R. 


Left, the Queen’s compartment has the same wail textile as in 
the King’s room but the settee is in yellow “‘goose-eye” striped 
cotton and wool fabric. The Queen’s curtains are light blue, the 
King’s pencil grey. Ceilings in both rooms are of maple stained 
grey. 











Design policy in action : 9 


Georg Jensen up-to-date 


This old-established Danish firm of silversmiths follows its founder’s tradition 


of using the best of the younger designers and craftsmen, 


and plans to increase its production of stainless steel ware - already more than a sideline 


IN COPENHAGEN, plans for development by the 
Georg Jensen company are well in hand. A factory 
is being built in the suburbs of the city, where, with 
the latest types of press from Germany and raw 
materials from Sweden, Great Britain and Germany, 
this famous firm of silversmiths wil! produce stainless 
steel flatware and cutlery designed by some of Den- 
mark’s foremost designers, to sell in quantity in world 
markets at competitive prices. 

This bold step in the history of a firm whose ware is 
largely known for its almost traditional designs and 
its distinctive colour and finish, would surely have 
met with the approval of the founder, the late Georg 
Jensen, for Jensen set out in 1904 “‘to make beautiful 





DESIGNER : SOREN JENSEN 


Silver cruet designed by Soren Jensen, son of the founder, 
Georg Fensen. Each piece stands about three inches high. 
The lid on the mustard pot has finger and thumb recesses to 
provide a firm grip. 
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and practical objects to seli at prices most could afford 
to pay”’; he had no desire to work for a small exclusive 
set or to satisfy a demand for luxury at all costs. 
Inspired by what he had seen in the museum at St 
Germain — fine Roman bronze knives with the moulds 
from which they were cast — Jensen set about putting 
into practice his belief that machine-made silverware 
and cutlery could be well designed; that moulds and 
dies could be cut to good contemporary designs as 
easily as to adaptations of the past. 

It was always part of his policy to encourage the 
young designer and craftsman. He had a particular 
skill in developing any personal quality in the style of 
the younger designers and craftsmen working with 
him; some of them are today well-known industrial 
designers and silversmiths. 

On Jensen’s death in 1935 The Times rightly said: 
“He is one of those craftsmen whose pieces may safely 
be regarded as antiques of the future.” 

The small business which Jensen started 48 years 
ago has grown into the largest silversmiths’ work- 
shops, with retail shops in Copenhagen, Barcelona, 
Brussels, Buenos Aires, Geneva, London, New York, 
Paris and Stockholm. The company’s present manag- 
ing director, A. Hostrup Pedersen, has reinstated the 
policy of commissioning the outstanding younger de- 
signers, to give them a chance to develop their own 
style. He has also been behind the project to start a 
technical school in Copenhagen for designers of sil- 
verware. Hostrup Pedersen is not himself a designer 
or a craftsman; he is an engineer-trained adminis- 
trator who, when war came in 1939, almost cutting off 
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si pplies of silver, forcing some of the retail shops to 
cose and leaving others with little stock to sell, turned 
to a new material — stainless steel — then obtainable 
from Sweden. 

Gundorph Albertus and Harald Nielsen were com- 
missioned to design steel flatware and cutlery; the re- 
sults were immediately successful, particularly with 
the younger generation, but production was neces- 
sarily limited. (Later, in 1943, the firm was directed 
to make surgical instruments.) With the little silver 
in stock, the most famous lapel badge in Denmark was 
made —- the King Christian X shield, sold in aid of 
charity, and symbolising the unity of the Danes. 

Since the war, silverware has been designed for 
Jensen by a number of contemporary designers, in- 
cluding Arkitekts Magnus Stephensen, Erik Herlow, 


MAGNUS STEPHENSEN 


A teapot in silver with cane handles nests on top of a hot water 
jug in similar style. Cream and sugar bowls are on the tray. 
Arkitekt Stephensen is one of a number of contemporary Danish 
designers whose work has been commissioned by the Fensen firm 
in the last few years. 





SIGVARD BERNADOTTE 


Above: bracelet in stainless steel. Right: decorated cocktail- 
shaker in silver. Below: teapot, sugar basin and cream jug. 
The teapot is 6% inches high and its handles are covered in a 
woven plastic material. 
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Henning Koppel, Acton Bjorn and Sigvard Berna- 
dotte, and the designs for the new quantity-produced 
stainless steel ware will come from the same sources. 
Their style is so far removed from Georg Jensen’s own 
that many Danes have been critical and some scepti- 
cal of Hostrup Pedersen’s interpretation of the Jensen 
design policy. But Mr Pedersen already knows, from 
North American reports, that there is a place in the 
market for these designs. He knows, too, that the best 
contemporary design of today may well be the coveted 
antique of tomorrow. PETER HATCH 


HENNING KOPPEL 


At top of page: silver cruet, 4§ inches high, designed by the 
sculptor, Henning Koppel. The mustard and pepper pots lift 
out of their holders. 


Above: the influence of sculpture is again clearly seen in the 
shape of this silver bowl by the same designer. It is 1§4 inches 
in diameter. Jugs and vases have been designed in the same 
style. 


Right: these bracelets were Koppel’s first designs for Fensen. 
Their success led to the introduction of Jensen’s new range of 
contemporary silverware. 
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NORFOLK HOUSE ST. JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW1 


Norfolk House is now the Head Office 
of The British Aluminium Company 
Limited (Telephone Whitehall 7868). 


Built on the site of the Duke of Norfolk’s 
residence, Norfolk House was erected in 
1938 and was to have been occupied by 
the Company in September 1939. 


ALUMINIUM 


gn: Number 38 


With the outbreak of War the building 
was requisitioned and later used as the 
Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force. In the Company’s 
Board Room General Eisenhower and his 
Staff planned and launched the Allied 
operations for the liberation of North 
Africa and Europe. 


An Advertisement of The British Aluminiuin Co Ltd 


@ 138-653 
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Designers Diary N?3 


The design illustrated in this announcement is of special interest. 
Conceived and planned by A. H. Woodfull, M.S.1.A., Chief 
Designer of the BA.P. Product Design Unit, it gained the 
Award in the 1951 competition for plastics design, an annual 


competition sponsored by the Worshipful Company of Horners. 


The Product. This chair has been designed not 
only to combine all the most desirable practical 
features, but to provide a truly hygienic piece of 
nursery furniture. Amongst the most important 
innovations are the elimination of germ- 
collecting joints, corners and crevices; and the 
form of the chair which has been created in 
sympathy with the natural form of a child’s 
body. 


The Design. The design was influenced. by the 
following main considerations :— 


Height. Very careful study was: made to 
determine the most convenient height to enable 
the child easily to be fed. 


Stability. Children tend to rock back and 
forth, rather than from side to side. This chair 
can safely be tipped up to an angle of 30 degrees. 


Tray Hygiene. The tray is easily detachable 
to facilitate cleaning. It is clamped securely in 
position by telescopic arms which retract within 
the tubular structure when tray is not in use. 


Footrest. The footrest is adjustable for height 
by varying the angle, as the child grows. 


Moulding Details. The seat would be moulded in a semi-positive two- 
plate mould, requiring approximately 750 tons moulding pressure. The 
footrest would need approximately 200 tons, using a similar type of 
mould. In the case of both these components, the form would be tipped 











Patent and 


to approximately 45 degrees to the die block; it is thus placed to avoid 


sheer faces between punch and die and to assist even flow of the 


The Material. Beetle urea material for chair, footrest and knobs, chosen for its wide colour range 


material. 


Melamine for the tray, because of its excellent resistance to staining and to water. 


The B.1.P. Technical Advisory Service will assist industrial designers and manufacturers who use plastics mouldings 
in their production processes. Advice is freely offered regarding product styling, mould design, choice of materials 
and moulding techniques. The Service exists primarily to assist your own designers and technicians regarding those 


problems peculiar to plastics moulding, with which only a specialist can be completely conversant. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 


*“BEETLE’ is a trade mark registered in 


Great Britain 





and 


ARGYLL ST., LONDON, W.| 


in most countries of the world 
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C. se history of a tractor 


Designing the new 


TRACTOR DESIGN is necessarily a matter of com- 
promise. A farm tractor must be large enough and 
powerful enough to do a variety of jobs in all kinds of 
climate and on all kinds of soil, but it must not be so 
large and powerful that only a few farmers can afford 
to buy it. Its engine must Keep cool when running for 
hours at a time when it is used to provide power for 
stationary jobs such as threshing or baling; but it 
must not be over-cooled when the tractor is travelling 
at some speed. Appearance, too, calls for some de- 
gree of compromise: a tractor has to stand up to so 
much rough usage that it needs to be rugged in con- 
struction, and this should be reflected in its looks. 
But at the same time the pressure of competition, and 
the farmer’s eye for line in tractors as well as animals, 
demand that ruggedness of appearance shall not de- 
generate into untidiness. 

The Ford Motor Company have good reasons for 
knowing all this. During the war years, they built 
ninety-four per cent of the wheeled tractors in this 
country and they have since continued to sell more 
tractors in their power class than any other British 
maker. Their share of the market has however been 
considerably reduced, and it is reasonable to assume 
that the reduction - to some extent inevitable — has 
been intensified by the introduction of new makes of 
tractor which were cleaner in appearance than theirs. 

Now, with a new Fordson Major, the company’s 
design engineers have attempted to step well ahead of 
possible rivals: if the first reaction of dealers and 
farmers and the state of Ford’s order-book are any 
criterion, the attempt has been highly successful. 

Development work has been going on ever since 
the previous model went into production; several ex- 
perimental designs have been carried as far as the 
prototype stage. The decision to go ahead with the 
present design was taken some two years ago, at a 
meeting to discuss outline specifications, over which 
Sir Patrick Hennessy, the company’s Deputy Chair- 
man and Managing Director, presided. Management, 
Export, Sales and Service Divisions were represented, 
as well as Design Engineering - the last-named by 
M. Ronayne, AMIMechE, Ford’s chief tractor designer. 
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Fordson Major 





Between design and production. Ford’s Tractor Drawing Office 
is well lighted by large windows and fluorescent fittings. 


From this point development has been in the hands 
of Mr Ronayne and his staff, with a “‘styling depart- 
ment” assisting in appearance-design. 

The mechanical features of the new Fordson Major 
have been widely reported (e.g., in Engineering, 23 
November 1951). Itis made with three types of engine 
for vaporising oil, petrol and diesel fuel; and these 
have been designed to use the maximum number of 
interchangeable parts, including such major com- 
ponents as the cylinder block and crankshaft. As a 
result, manufacture and servicing alike are simplified, 
and the new diesel-engined model costs {109 less than 
its predecessor. 

Market research among farmers at home and over- 
seas showed a demand for many features which would 
give greater safety, convenience and comfort in use. 
Some of these are illustrated overleaf. A typical refine- 
ment is a control knob, close to the steering wheel, for 
radiator shutters: the earlier model had no shutters 
but a blind, which could only be adjusted by someone 
standing at the front of the tractor. 

The appearance of a tractor depends largely on the 
shape of the radiator and — if there is one — the bonnet. 
The new Major is the first Fordson to have a bonnet: 
in earlier models, the top was formed by the fuel 











1917. Though designed in America, the original Fordson trac- 
tors were first used in quantity in Britain, where they helped 
to overcome the food shortage caused by enemy blockade during 
World War I. Apart from modifications such as the general 
adoption of pneumatic tyres, the design remained basically un- 
changed until the end of World War II. The veteran tractor 
above is still in service. 


tank, extending back from the radiator. The tank is 
now mounted behind a bonnet which is hinged along 
its centre-line to give access to filler caps and other 
parts that it protects from dust and weather. 

The blue and orange colour scheme of the earlier 
Fordson Majors is retained, but the shade of blue is 
lighterthan before. Dealers who saw prototypes paint- 
ed in different shades of blue were confident that 
brighter colour would make the tractor still more 
saleable — especially overseas. ALEC DAVIS 


Design for convenience. 
protecting the radiator from chaff, are easily powertake-off and hydrauliclift of imple- 
removed for cleaning. Note also the implement ments are easily operated from the driver’s 
mounting pad below the radiator shell. Theenam- seat. (Right) The new tractor is lower 
elled radiator badge, made by Foseph Fray Ltd, _ thanthe original Major, making refuelling 
is an innovation. (Centre) Not only driving con- easier where no pumps are available. 








1945. The Fordson Major tractor was designed and made at 
Dagenham. Heavier and more powerful than the earlier Ford- 
sons, it was intended for world markets. Production has now 
come to an end after six years in which 233,000 tractors of this 
model have been built, and 135,000 exported. ‘Will future 
models look as rugged ?”? DESIGN asked in April 1951. The 
answer can now be seen on the right. 





1949-50. This full-size wooden mock-up of the new tractor 
preceded the first working prototypes. The accessibility and 
comfort of the driving position, and the convenient grouping of 
controls, were tested at this stage. 


(Left) Fine-mesh grilles, trols but the controls for radiator shutters, 
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1952. The new Fordson Major, first shown to 
farmers at the end of last year, is now in pro- 
duction. A new gearbox with six forward speeds 
and two reverse has made this model four inches 
longer than its predecessor; this change, together 
with a reduction in height, has materially affected 
its appearance. The designers have succeeded in 
cleaning-up the lines of the Major without making 
working parts inaccessible or producing an imita- 
tion private car. 


Like the original Fordson Major, the latest 
model is made as a crawler tractor (right), using 
County full tracks, besides the standard wheeled 
version. Modifications in design include a bench- 
type seat, two levers instead of a wheel for steer- 
ing, and an upright exhaust pipe. There is also a 
half-tracked version (not illustrated) in which 
Roadless tracks take the place of rear wheels. 
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This emblem on‘ the new Fordson Major Tractor indicates 
‘Fordson’ and says it in any language. 

Just as clearly, the glowing colours, the fine craftsmanship, 
the quality finish say ‘Emblem by Fray’. 


The full-size illustration above 
shows the badge used to add 
distinction to the new Fordson 
Major Tractor. 

It is produced in five colours 
with chromium plated finish. 





JOS EPH FRAY LIMITED 
Makers of fine emblems for Britain's Industries 


ALBION STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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Design NEWS SECTION 





PRODUCTS 


Tax-free chair 


A SIACKING CHAIR to sell at 
£3, designed by Robin Day, is 
being made by S. Hillé and Co 
Ltd (Romford Road, Chigwell, 
Essex). This is the first time that 
Hillé have made tax-free furni- 
ture: the chair, called the Hille- 


stak, forms part of a range of 


tax-free dining-room furniture 
which includes sideboard, book- 
case, dining table, stacking table 
and fireside chair. 


The Hillestak chair is made of 


beech, but it is also obtainable 
veneered in cherry, mahogany or 
walnut for an additional 6s. A 
rayon-covered slip-on squab 
seat makes it into a dining chair. 

For export, the chair can be 
sent in three pieces to save space. 
It then only needs screwing to- 
gether at its destination. 


Sprayed plastic for 
fluorescent light shade 


‘CHRYSALINE’ light shades are 
now being used with fluorescent 
tubes, and the General Electric 
Co Ltd have acquired exclusive 
rights for the fittings incorporat- 
ing them. These should help to 
popularise fluorescent lighting in 
the home, as the sprayed plastic 
material (described in DESIGN, 
March 1951) thoroughly dif- 


ae 








A new Chrysaline shade. 


fuses the light coming from the 
tube or tubes. Moreover, the 
unbroken surface of the shade 
makes the fittings unusually free 
from dust-collecting projections. 
The first designs to go into pro- 
duction are the work of Beverley 
Pick, MSIA, in co-operation with 
the GEC. 

These Chrysaline fittings — to- 
gether with others distributed by 
other firms - are described in a 
new catalogue which also was 
designed by Beverley Pick. 
(W. S. Chrysaline Ltd, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts.) 


Spool for a razor lead 


WHERE TO ‘PARK’ the lead of 
a dry shaver, when it is not in 
use, is one of the minor prob- 
lems of life for users of this kind 
of razor — especially when pack- 
ing fora journey. As one solu- 
tion of the problem, the makers 
of the Arvin shaver have de- 
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Hillé’s stacking chair. 


signed a housing for the razor 
which holds its cutting head 
firmly between two rubber 
cushions, provides a socket for 
the plug, and forms a spool 
round which the whole lead can 
easily be wound. The housing, 
which is moulded in maroon 
polystyrene, is supplemented by 
a broad belt that can be used to 
hold the lead in position after it 
has been wound, and a trans- 
parent plastic cover. 

The whole makes a rather 
awkward shape to pack in a 
rectangular carton (which was 
considered desirable for con- 
venience in shipping and storage) 
and the boxmakers worked out a 
method of using pads of ordi- 
nary corrugated board in such a 
way as to form adequate shock- 
absorbers. To put their in 
genious razor-case to good use in 
sales-promotion, Arvin have 
illustrated it on the carton, which 
is letterpress-printed in maroon 
and varnished. 

Credits: The Wind-a-Pak dry 


Left: the Arvin razor case forms a spool around which the lead is wound. 
the corrugated paper pads (right) and by a further corrugated sleeve (not illustrated) 


shaver by Arvin Electric Ltd, 
Southend-on-Sea. Plastic hous- 
ing injection-moulded by Halex 
Ltd, Industrial Division. Car- 
ton by Richard Pye and Co Ltd, 
London N1, with art-work by 
Albert J. Osborn. 


MATERIALS 


Unplasticised p.v.c. 
sheeting for reflectors 


White, unplasticised polyvinyl 
chloride (p.v.c.) sheet 1/16in. 
thick has been developed for the 
manufacture of lighting reflec- 
tors for fluorescent lamps, and a 
number of fittings using this 
material are being made by 
large electrical manufacturers in 
Great Britain. In the main, 
styles conform to those already 
used for similar fittings manu- 
factured in Perspex, but some 
modification in design is usually 
necessary to cope with the 
greater flexibility of the p.v.c. 

Because unplasticised p.v.c. 
sheet has remarkably high im- 
pact-strength, robust fittings can 
be made from material only 
1/16in. thick. The material has 
been developed for lighting 
fittings primarily to meet the de- 
mand for a reflecting material 
that can be used in highly corro- 
sive atmospheres without signifi- 
cant deterioration in optical pro- 
perties. 

The material is opaque, and 
has not the advantages of trans- 
lucent materials such as opal 
Perspex in the manufacture of 
lighting reflectors; but it offers 
advantages over both stove- 
enamelled and vitreous-enamel- 
led steel, and competes with the 
latter in price. The reflection 
factor of white unplasticised 
p.v.c. sheet to light from a tung- 
sten lamp is 85 per cent. The 
comparable figures for vitreous- 


enamelled and stove-enamelled 
steel are 80-85 and 75-80 per 
cent. 

The methods of shaping un- 
plasticised p.v.c. are similar to 
those used with Perspex. When 
softened by heat, it can be 
shaped by the application of 
pressure and will retain its shape 
on cooling. Normal wood- or 
metal-working tools are suitable 
for cutting and sawing the 
material, and it can be machined, 
welded and cemented. The fact 
that it softens on heating places 
a limit on the temperature of 
p.v.c. lighting reflectors: 60°C., 
a temperature which is adequate 
for fluorescent light fittings 
The material seems likely to be 
chiefly used for such fittings 


PEOPLE 


STUART ROSE, MSIA, consul- 
tant typographer to DESIGN, 
has joined the staff of Benham 
and Co Ltd. Colchester, who 
print this magazine. Mr Rose 
has worked closely on individual 
jobs with Benham’s since 1945 
the new relationship marks a 
stage in the development of the 
firm’s typographic design policy 
and will bring most of their work 
under his eye — and pencil. 


PETER RAY, FSIA, designer 
and typographer, has joined 
Colman Prentis and Varley Ltd, 
London WI, in a consultant 
capacity. He is in charge of a 
new unit set up by C P V for ex- 
hibition and packaging design 
Mr Ray is continuing his private 
practice, and is Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Society of Industrial 
Artists — for whom also he has 
edited the three volumes of 
Designers in Britain. 


Fortune reports that this year’s 
Nash cars will have bodywork 
designed by PININ FARINA, 
**56-year-old Italian designer and 
one of Europe’s top custom- 
body builders,” who accepted a 
retainer from Nash two years 
ago. Farina-designed bodies on 
Bristol, Lancia, Fiat and Alfa- 
Romeo chassis were illustrated 
in DESIGN ’S first issue, January 
1949. 





In the carton, it is protected by 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Carpet Annual 1951, edited 
by H. F. Tysser, provides a com- 
prehensive review of the carpet 
industries in most countries and 
includes a chapter on trends in 


design, colouring and texture of 


new carpets. (British-Continent- 
al Trade Press Ltd, 20s). 


Design in Typography is the sub- 
ject of a 32-page pamphlet by 
John Tarr (Phoenix, 3s 6d). 


Film Strips is a brochure from 
the Council of Industrial Design 
describing three new strips on 
chair design. Details of the 
Council’s Film and Film Strip 
Advice Service are given. 


ARTICLES: The Oslo newspaper 
Vartland has published a special 
issue (3 November 1951) devoted 
to export trade, printed through- 
out in English. Contents in- 
clude an article on the applied 
arts by Arne Remlov, who 
writes: “in the field of ceramics 
... the increase in the number of 
manufacturers is almost alarm- 
ing’; and another on furniture 
production by Bengt Winge, who 
makes a similar comment on the 
growth of this industry: “‘only 
one-fifth of the present [2300] 
furniture manufacturers were 
founded before 1920.” 


The British Printer begins, in 
its January-February issue, a 
series of illustrated notes on 
post-war type-faces, with 5 pages 
of specimens. 


Below: the cover designed in 
Holland for the special edition 
Vorm (referred to in last month's 
leader) which incorporated DE- 
SIGN for January with an ad- 
ditional section of news from the 
Institute of Industrial Design, 
Amsterdam. 


Light Metals, December, has a 
survey of recent experiments 
(which are continuing) in *‘Vit- 
reous enamel finishes for alu- 
minium” by J. C. Bailey of the 
Aluminium Development Asso- 
ciation. The subject was also 
dealt with in last October’s issue 
of Ceramic Age, USA. 


With a crystal-structure pat- 
tern from the Festival Pattern 
Group as the starting-point of its 
argument, the Penguin Science 
News No. 22 publishes five 
photomicrographs of different 
woods, and comments that these 
“may also suggest possibilities 
for design.” The whole subject 
of “the new landscape revealed 
to the human eye by scientific 
and technological research” is 
the theme of a book by Gyorgy 
Kepes, to be published shortly 
in America, and a selection of 
the photographs which Professor 
Kepes has collected for this book 
appears in Graphis, No. 36. 


Interiors, November 1951, de- 
votes 8 pages to pictures of 
Milan’s rebuilt department store, 
La Rinascente; and 6 pages, plus 
a folding plate, to the furniture 
designed by Finn Juhl of Den- 
mark, which Baker Furniture Inc 
are now making in the United 
States. 


Packaging Review, December, 
has a full report of a paperrecent- 
ly given by Charles Lein of the 
Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Co 
Ltd on the **Properties and Uses 
of Pliofilm for Packaging.” 


RETAILING 


THREE RETAILERS are Co- 
operating with the Council of 
Industrial Design to supply 
furnishings for houses to be 
shown by the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government at 
the Daily Mail Ideal Home Ex- 
hibition in March. They were 
chosen by means of a draw from 
a number of retailers who had 
expressed interest. 

A three-bedroom house will 
be furnished by Oetzmann and 
Co Ltd: Mrs Psyche Pirie will 
prepare the decorative schemes 
and choose the furnishings in 
consultation with the National 
Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes. Heal and Son Ltd will 
furnish the two-bedroom house 
with Mrs Marjorie Holford as 
designer, in consultation with 
the National Union of Towns- 
women’s Guilds. For the third 
house, Mrs Phoebe de Syllas, in 
consultation with the National 
Old People’s Welfare Commit- 
tee, will choose furnishings from 
John Bowles and Co Ltd of 
Brighton. 


THREE FURTHER residential 
courses in design for retail furn- 
ishing salesmen will be held by 
the Council of Industrial Design 
at Dillington House, Ilminster, 
Somerset, during February. 
Students will be able to special- 
ise in either soft furnishings 


(11-15 February) or furniture 
(18-22 February). A separate 
course for furniture salesmen 
from co-operative societies will 
be held from 25 to 29 February. 

The inclusive charge per head 
for each course is £7 7s, and in- 
quiries should be addressed to 
Miss Jean Stewart, Retail Offi- 
cer, CoID, Tilbury House, Petty 
France, London, SW1. 


PACKAGING 


LATEST ADDITION to Player's 
range is Sun Valley light shag, a 
high-quality tobacco whose 
standard is reflected in the digni- 
fied simplicity of its pack. The 
labels have been designed by 
Norbert Dutton, FSIA; they are 
printed in buff with lettering in 
reddish brown and black. The 
brand-name is in shadow capi- 
tals, with secondary wording in 
script. 





New label for a new line. 


COMPETITION 


A STEP TOWARDS improving 
the design of petrol filling and 
service stations in Britain was 
taken last month when C. M. 
Vignoles, managing director of 
Shell-Mex and BP Ltd, an- 
nounced a competition open to 
registered architects. It is spon- 
sored by his company with the 
support of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and of the De- 
sign and Industries Association. 

The competition is in three 
sections; for country, suburban 
and main motorway service sta- 
tions. First and second prizes in 
each section will be £300 and 
£150, and additional prizes may 
be awarded. 

Shell-Mex and BP Ltd stress 
that they are wholesale distribu- 
tors and have no intention of 
entering the retail field. They 
will not erect the buildings but 
they will give wide publicity to 
the competition awards. Com- 
petitors’ drawings, together with 
models of the winning designs, 
will be exhibited, and illustra- 
tions and details will be pub- 
lished in booklet form. 


Last date for receipt of entries 
is 18 April. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Shell-Mex and BP 
Ltd, Publicity Department, 
Shell-Mex House, Strand, | on- 
don WC2. 


LETTERS 


Design v. Danger: 
the last round 


A LONDON READER com- 
ments that “the article about de- 
sign and danger (November 





In production: a safety ashtray. 


1951, page 21), touched on some 
important points”: but, he adds, 
“it was a little misleading in 
respect of the ashtray. 
There are many ashtrays on the 
market now which embody the 
same safety principle in one 
form or another. 

“I am not connected with the 
design or manufacture of ash- 
trays, but I feel it is a pity not to 
give credit to those manufac- 
turers who have already taken 
the steps recommended in the 
article and I enclose a photo- 
graph of one of the models I 
have in mind.” 

This photograph we reproduce 
above. The ashtray is made 
by the Parker Pipe Co Ltd, 
London W11, and carries the 
provisional patent no. 5283/46. 


Several readers have inquired 
about the Council of Indust. ial 
Design’s part in promoting the 
design of safer electric fires. The 
story is summarised below by 
S. D. Cooke, of the Council’s 
Industrial Division: 

“In January 1947 the Council 
was approached by Dr Leonard 
Colebrook of the Medical Re- 
search Council Burns Unit of 
the Birmingham Accidents Hos- 
pital and, at his request, it was 
decided that contact should be 
made with the Ministry of 
Health and the British Stan- 
dards Institution. A meeting 
was held with representatives 
from these bodies on 7 February 
1947, as a result of which the 
Council commissioned F. B. 
Elcom Ltd to produce designs 
for an electric fire attractive in 
appearance and considered by 
the committee and the Ministry 
of Health to give as much pro- 
tection as possible against acci- 
dents. In September 1947, a re- 
port and a prototype fire were 
placed before the Council, and 
an application was made for a 
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pat it, the draft specification of 
wl was placed before the 
BS committee. 

t a meeting of the B S I 
con nittee on 4 March 1948, a 
spe.ial sub-committee was set 
up © draft a British Standard 
cov ring safety requirements on 
elec ric fires for normal domes- 
tic use. A patent was granted on 
15 October 1948. Since then a 
great deal of work has been 
carr.ed out by several industries 
and bodies concerned with the 
project, notably the Women’s 
Adyisory Council on Solid Fuel, 
and the Gas Industry, and 
various manufacturers have 
studied the problem in detail. 
The matter was brought to a 
successful conclusion so far as 
electric fires are concerned by 
the publication of the existing 
standard.” 


In conclusion, Kenneth Howes, 
author of DESIGN’ Sarticle which 
started all this correspondence, 
comments: 

“| was very interested to see 
the ashtrays produced by Messrs 
Guinness and by Messrs 
Parker. The ashtray shown in 
my article is covered by a pro- 
visional patent but it was not 
realised, at the time of publica- 
tion, that these products were 
on the market. If, through this 
correspondence, such safety de- 
signs are made more widely 
known, the article will have had 
the effect I hoped for. 

“In answer to Mary Gilbert's 
assertion that I have ‘incom- 


plete information on the de- 
signs now generally adopted by 
leading manufacturers of elec- 
tric fires,” I was fully aware of 
the existence of the Ferranti 
Safera, and one or two others in 
the same category. The Safera 
had, in fact, been illustrated in 
DESIGN (November 1950, p. 3). 
I still maintain that the majority 
of electric fires on the market in 
this country do not have ade- 
quate element guards, and cer- 
tainly no automatic cut-out. 

“Mr Woodbridge gets right at 
the heart of the problem when he 
Says (DESIGN, January, p. 30) 
‘There are many British Stan- 
dards for electrical and other 
goods that specify the safety con- 
ditions with which designers 
should comply. We use the word 
“should” advisedly because in 
many instances compliance is 
not compulsory. These two 
words are at the root of the 
manufacturers’ failure to pro- 
vide safeguards which the user 
has a right to demand.” 


London Transport’s 
new single-deckers 


sik: On the London Transport 
1951 bus and coach fleet (re- 
viewed in your December issue, 
pages 20-1) Scott-Ashford Asso 
ciates and myself were engaged 
as design consultants. We are 
described as having “‘colla- 
borated with the Chief Mechani- 
cal Engineer’s design team on 


To manufacturers 


who work to 


AID standards 


We fabricate and print on rigid 


and flexible surfaces to your 


specification. 
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we print on plastics 


and we print precisely 


/ Geta / PLASTICS LIMITED 


13-21 Hoxton St, N1. CLErkenwell 8565, 5256 


* We hold large stocks of Perspex, cellu- 


lose acetate, and other plastic materials 











E. N. MASON & SONS LTD. Arclight Works, Colchester. Tel. 2266 
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THE NEW 
ALL METAL 
“BARCRO” 
CAMERA 
PROJECTION 
UNIT 


A precision built, high- 
ly practical and efficient 


photographic reproduc- 
tion unit. 
“Barcro’’ equipment 


and methods provide every 
advantage to _ industrial 
users who requireaccurate 
reproductions of 
drawings, 
diagrams to any desired 
scale on any material from 
a wide range and of any 
size up to a maximum of 
60° x 40". “‘Barcro”’ saves 
time and eliminates the 
need for drawing storage. 
For full particulars 
please apply to the 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISION. 


maps, 
documents or 
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points affecting appearance.” 
No one could more thoroughly 
appreciate the priority of me- 
chanical considerations in the 
design of a vehicle, nor more 
warmly applaud the long and 
splendid tradition of London 
Transport in the field of vehicle 
design; yet I cannot help feeling 
that your phraseology is unduly 
cautious. It appears to suggest 
that “points affecting appear- 
ance”’ are very trivial indeed 
compared to the fact that a die- 
sel engine is mounted under the 
ae 

When Henry Dreyfuss and 
Raymond Loewy are consulted 
on the design of a vehicle they 
are not, presumably, responsible 
for its mechanical layout and 
operation. But they are not for 
that reason described, either by 
their clients or the press, as 
having “collaborated . . . on 
points affecting appearance.” 
Exaggerated claims for appear- 
ance design will be deprecated 
by every responsible design con- 
sultant, but it is profoundly dis- 
couraging in this country to find 
his contribution — for what it 
may be worth — persistently 
minimised. To compel him, in 
self-preservation, to take charge 
of his own publicity, will invite a 
return to that super-salesman- 
ship by which in the past the 
progress of sound design has 
been so unhappily delayed. 


NORBERT DUTTON 
London WC2 





Inside the new London Transport 
sightseeing coach. 


sir: Your reference to the 
London Transport coaches un- 
fortunately suggests that we and 
our colleague, Norbert Dutton, 
simply revamped an existing de- 
sign. 

We were limited on length, 
height, width and the need to 
get passengers on and off the bus 
easily. 
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PRODUCTION 





The front-end treatment was 
difficult, as demands for maxi- 
mum seating and passage-room 
tended to push the door to the 
corner, and the motion of the 
operating mechanism forced us 
to make a rather sudden change 
of contour on the roof, instead 
of the smoothly blended sweep 
we would have liked. Neverthe- 
less, we do not think it is un- 
sightly. 

The main changes we made 
were: 

1: Contours and radii in plan 
and cross-section are all 
different from previous 
coaches, altering the whole 
character of the coachwork 
and bringing the general 
form up-to-date. 

2: All the window shapes have 
been given a new, crisper line 
and treated with colour and 
trim to make them into a 
unit and less like holes 
punched in the body. 

3: With a flat-fronted bus like 
this, it is essential to give the 
form direction. This was 
done by dropping the dri- 
ver’s windows to one level, 
giving a cab appearance. 

4: New shape mudguards more 
in keeping with the body. 

5: Compromises in the cross- 
section contour to give maxi- 
mum footroom while using 
the standard narrower bus 
seat. 

6: General treatment of the in- 
terior, including specifying 
the exact shades of colour. 





7: The moquette on the sea’; isa 
newdesignby NorbertDu ‘ton 

8: At our suggestion, a sioved 
enamel finish replaced the 
rexine covering round the 
window mouldings, ¢g ving 
improved durability and ease 
of maintenance. 

9: All this was done within the 
limits of maintenance re. 
quirements, such as easily re- 
placed panels and standard 
components like lamps, win- 
dow mechanisms, seats, etc 
I think you will agree that this 

was rather more than revamping 

an existing bus. 


SCOTT-ASHFORD 
ASSOCIATES LIMITED 
London WI 


*‘DESIGN’ 


The word FINLAND in the head- 
line on page 4 is set in Elong- 
ated Roman type (Stephenson, 
Blake). 

The colour illustration on 
page 2 is reproduced by courtesy 
of the Orrefors Glassworks from 
the house organ, Orrefors News. 

Colour blocks on page 10 (line) 
and page 11 (halftone) by Wace 

Photograph of suspended 
model at top of page 16 by 
Richard Sharpe Studios; photo- 
graph of drawing office on page 
27 from film A Tractor is Born 
(Film Producers’ Guild): all 
other Fordson illustrations by 
Ford Motor Co staff photo- 
graphers. 


The call for increased production 
brings added responsibility and fresh 
problems to the Drawing Office 

Our function is to provide the 
Designer and Draughtsman with equip- 
ment and materials which will enable 
them to work with the greatest effi- 


ciency, and indeed many of the methods 
and processes used in the modern 


drawing office are the results of our 
research and initiative. 
Our experience of over half a 


century is at your disposal 





HALL HARDING LTD 


ek, Bowed, | 





DRAWING OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS. 
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Head Office: STOURTON HOUSE DACRE STREET. LONDON, S.W.! Telephone, WHITEHALL 5302/6 
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C.ELAND PACKAGING 





and visually 








to exhibit and sell your goods 


Be it a small carton to carry a light article or 
a large display outer to contain dozens, sound planning 
and careful production will ensure presentation in the 
best traditions of Industrial Design functionally and 


visually. 


William W. CLELAND Limited 


PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 


STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Holborn 2521 } 
AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST | 














KANDAHAR INKS 


DRAUGHTSMEN and drawing offices throughout the 
world are using inks that have a history of over 110 
years. As long agoas that, the firm of Rowney intro- 
duced ground Chinese ink sticks in liquid form. 

Weare rather proud of the inks that were developed 
through all thoseyears. Kandahar drawing inks today 
are permanent, intensely black, do not clog, retain their 
quality in storageand are verysuitable for photographic 
teproduction. 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. LTD. 





I0-II PERCY STREET LONDON WI MUSEUM 8241 
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Intricate, 
designs that can be fixed to 
almost any surface—perman- 


applique filigree 


ently! Intersia is made of 


(» thin metal, with gold or 
silver finish, and can be cut 
as decorative patterns, signa- 
tures, trade-marks — for use 
on pottery, glassware, show- 
cards, booklets, greeting 
cards, etc. 





Delivery is quick and cost is 
reasonable. Proots can be sup- 
plied within three days of receipt 
of art-work, Send for free samples 


a and further information to 


Waliall 


LITHOGRAPHIC CO. LTD., 
Midland Road, Walsall 
also at 


London and Manchester 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate: 2s per line (minimum, 6s). Box number, 1s extra 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


THE RAYON INDUSTRY DESIGN CENTRE invites appli- 
cations for the following vacancies: 
1. Secretary. Some knowledge of the textile industry and 
administrative experience in a comparable organisation de- 
sirable. Salary £750 or according to qualifications. 
2. Information Officer. Must have wide knowledge of con- 
temporary design in all fields, and preferably some experi- 
ence of building specialised library and information services. 
Salary £750 or according to qualifications. 
3. Exhibition Officer. Must have experience of contem- 
porary design and exhibition costing. Salary £850 or accord- 
ing to qualifications. 
4. Assistant Exhibition Officer. As for 3: but will be required 
to travel extensively throughout the U.K. Salary £600 or 
according to qualifications. 
5. Personal Assistant to Director. Salary according to qualifi- 
cations. 

Application in writing should be made in the first instance 
to the Establishment Officer, The Rayon Industry Design 
Centre, 1 Upper Grosvenor Street, London Wr. 


DRAWING OFFICE SERVICES 


DRAWING OFFICE FACILITIES available; designs, calcu- 
lations, drawings, tracings. Perspective, exploded and 
“ghost”? assemblies drawn from standard orthographic pro- 
jections. A comprehensive, confidential service; all draw- 
ings bear clients’ names only. The Coniston Engineering 
Co, 72 Upper Tooting Road, SW17. Telephone: Balham 
6049. 








SITUATION WANTED 


CHIEF ENGINEER of Group of Companies, BSc rst class 
Hons. Mech. Eng., with broad experience in planning, de- 
sign and construction of factories, machine design and de- 
velopment, seeks post where highest design standards are 
required and appreciated. Full history submitted on request 
to Box 31, DESIGN, Tilbury House, Petty France, London 
SWI 





TYPOGRAPHY 


DESIGN FOR PRINTED PUBLICITY—Studio Productions 
Ltd provide a comprehensive service for technical and other 
advertisers requiring house magazines, catalogues, folders, 
booklets, instruction manuals, trade and technical advertise- 
ments, letterheading, label and package design. We bring 
some 20 years’ advertising experience to the job. Write for 
descriptive folder to Studio Productions Ltd, 65 Long Acre, 
London wc2; Temple Bar 2730. One of the Wace Group 
of Companies. 


MODELMAKING, PROTOTYPES, ETC 


COLLIMATOR CASES LIMITED are able to undertake work 
on wooden models to customers’ preliminary or assembly 
drawings. They invite inquiries to design and manufacture 
wood, solid leather or canvas cases for Scientific Instru- 
ments. Tripod legs or other woodwork, where accuracy 
and good quality finish are required, can also be supplied. 
6 Blucher Road, London SEs. Telephone RoD ney 2458. 


RICHARD DENDY AND ASSOCIATES welcome inquiries 
for experimental, engineering, architectural and ship 
models; production and development in rubber and plastics; 
clay modelling, plaster casts, hard and flexible moulds; 
rubber, sponge rubber and plastic prototypes; animated 
displays, industrial and trick photography; designs and 
drawings; prototypes and mock-ups; film special effects and 
models and long-life set dressings; small production runs in 
rubber, plastics and white metal; amusement slot machines; 
theatrical properties, masks and costume trimmings ; window 
displays. 199 Harrow Road, Paddington, W2. CUNning- 
ham 9716. 





FINISHING 


PORCELAIN ENAMELLING: You are invited to enlist our 
advice and service in the application of porcelain enamels 
to your smaller type designs for enhancing appearance and 
improving durability. Foicik Ltd, 36/38 Western Road, 
E13. GRA: 4524. 








ADVERTISING 
A PERSONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Small, personal, Advertising Agency, specialising in Trade 
Accounts, and in the designing, writing, and printing of 
Advertising, and Selling Literature (art paper available) 
seeks additional Clients. Belmont, Wiles and Co Ltd, 
16 Harrington Gardens, London SW7: FRObisher 3449. 





PUBLICATIONS 


PRACTICAL ALPHABETS FOR CRAFTSMEN by 
Reginald Piggott. Set of 8, post free 4s 6d. syLV1IA Book 
Production Services, 62 Belvoir Drive, Leicester. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Foyles arrange postal 
subscriptions for Modern Packaging, Interiors, and other 
American and Continental publications. w.& G. FOYLE 
LTD (Subscription Dept), 119-25 Charing Cross Road, 
London WC2 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE MANOR STUDIO 
57 THE GREEN 
SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX 
Pictures for Architectural, Technical and Industrial Design 
Publications. Library Prints. Telephone sou 2967. 


CREATIVE AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Studio and Location 
RICHARD SHARPE STUDIOS 
11 Gunter Grove, London, SW10 
FLAXMAN 1822 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PICTURE FRAMES AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES. Special 
designs and finishes made to order. The Rowley Gallery, 
87 Campden Street, Kensington W8. Park 4349. 


Design: Number 38 
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FLUORINE 


From the famous Blue John mine in Derbyshire 


comes a mineral called fluorspar. For genera- 
tions this has been mined in the North of 
England for use as a flux in metallurgical 
processes and for making enamels and glass. 
Today fluorspar has assumed a new importance. 
It is the chief source of hydrofluoric acid, the 
compound from which the element fluorine is 
obtained. Fluorine is chemically so active that 
it combines with glass and other materials 
normally used in chemical apparatus. Moissan, 
the famous French scientist who in 

1886 first isolated it, used platinum 

apparatus which, though attacked, 

reacted sufficiently slowly to allow 


him to isolate some free fluorine 


gas. For over fifty years this elusive element 
remained a chemical curiosity, but during the 
war it was needed in large quantities for the 
manufacture of certain uranium compounds 
used for the atomic energy projects. The 
result was so to intensify the research on 
fluorine chemistry (a great deal of it in 
I.C.1.’s_ laboratories) that fluorine is now 
produced on an industrial scale. Certain 
fluorine compounds are astonishingly resistant 
to corrosion and decomposition, a property 

which is of great value commer- 

cially. I.C.1. uses some of these in 

the manufacture of ‘Arcton’ re- 

frigerants and ‘Fluon’, a new plastic 


material. 
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Illustrated below: ‘Davenset’ Battery 
Tester, manufactured by Partridge, 
Wilson & Co. Ltd. ‘H.M.V.’ Kettle 
marketed by E.M.I. Sales & Service 
Ltd. 


td. 


The moulding process is at once an invitation and 

a challenge to the designer. The right material 

rightly used brings good design to home and 

industry, improving appearance, performance 

and productivity. A well-designed kettle handle, for 

instance, is practical in service, prevents burned hands, is 

hygienic and easy to clean. Similarly, the moulded handle 

of an everyday workshop tool is an electrical insulator unaffected by water, 
oil and grease. Naturally, it must be assumed that the designer chooses 
the right moulding material. Literally hundreds of different materials, 
providing infinite combinations of properties, have been developed 

by Bakelite Limited whose advice is freely available to designers everywhere. 





TREFOIL 


BAKELITE @ 2er0n: 
co MATERIALS 


REGD. TRADE MARKS 
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BAKELITE LIMITED - 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON swW1 
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